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A COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIC 
KALILA WA-DIMNA, CHAPTER VI 

W. Norman Brown 

Johns Hopkins Umivebsity 

Studies in the Pancatantra or its 'Western' representative, 
the .Kallla wa Dimna, suffer greatly from the lack of a defini- 
tive text of the Arabic version, and, of course, still more from 
the total loss of the Pehlevi from which the Arabic is trans- 
lated. The existing editions of the Arabic are wholly unsatis- 
factory and should be replaced by a text which aims to give 
at least the sense of Ibn al-Moqaffa"s version. 1 Such a text 
would have to be prepared after an examination not only of 
the known Arabic Mss. but also of the many offshoots of the 
Arabic, that is, the translations into Hebrew, Syriac, Spanish, 
Persian, Greek, and other languages. At times it would be 
necessary to make comparisons with the Old Syriac translation 
from the lost Pehlevi and with the Sanskrit versions, which 
latter will soon be most happily accessible in Professor Edger- 
ton's reconstruction of the original Sanskrit Pancatantra. 2 

It is the lack of some such text that has led me to prepare 
this paper. When Professor Edgerton first undertook his 
reconstruction, he began with Book II of the Pancatantra, 
and at the time I entered upon the work with him. To render 

1 The difficulties in the way of such a text are enormous (see Noldeke 
in ZDMG 59. 794 — 806 or in the Introduction to his Burzoes Einleitung) 
but I understand that Professor Sprengling is hard at work on the pro- 
position; it is to be hoped that he will not find the difficulties insuperable. 
For a discussion of the literary history of the Kallla wa-Dimna, see Hertel, 
Das Pancatantra p. 362 ff., and Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, 
vol. 2. 

2 This work, announced in JAOS 38. 273, is now ready for the press. 
For an estimate of the relative value of the Sanskrit versions, see Edgerton 
in AJP 36. 44 ff. and 253 ff. 

IB JAOS « 
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our work more effective I determined to make a translation 
of some such hypothetical Arabic text as that indicated above, 
and naturally attacked first that portion of the Arabic which 
corresponds to Book II of the Sanskrit, this portion being 
chapter 6 in Cheikho's text. 

In dealing witb my problem I began with the text of Cheikho, 
which is the best of the Arabic versions yet published, and 
this I translated to the best of my ability. I compared this 
translation with a translation of the text as edited by Khalil 
al-Yaziji (Beirut, 1902) which the late Professor Jastrow was 
kind enough to read in an advanced class during the academic 
year of 1916 — 17. These I have further compared with de 
Sacy's text (Paris, 1816), which is frequently followed by Khalil, 
and with various offshoots of the Arabic (see the list below). 
I have also availed myself of scattered and brief reports of 
other, unedited, mss. and of the translation of the Old Syriac. 
At times I have also given critical notes from the Sanskrit, 
altho in general I avoid this procedure, because the Sanskrit 
versions often differ widely and no one is to be trusted by 
itself unless it is given support by others. 3 

At this point I showed my ms. to Professor Jastrow who, 
altho he could give only a very few hours to the task, made 
a number of valuable suggestions. Later I showed it to Pro- 
fessor Sprengling of the University of Chicago, who has been 
studying the Kalila wa-Dimna for several years, and he most 
generously went over the whole work minutely, adding a great 
many notes, some of which affected the translation and others 
the comparisons. These have been of inestimable value, and I 
have tried to acknowledge my indebtedness by making a free 
use of his initials ('M. S.') at those points where he has 
helped me. 

The translation as it here appears aims to reproduce in 
English the sense of Ibn al-Moqaffa"s text, altho it is possible 
that I sometimes, tho not intentionally, come closer to the sense 
of the lost Pehlevi than of the original Arabic. To effect my 
purpose I have frequently added in square brackets words 



3 In the cases where I have quoted the Sanskrit I have done so only 
after feeling sure that the Sanskrit represents something appearing in 
the original Paficatantra. 
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reproducing ideas which my comparative examination leads me 
to believe were present in the earliest Arabic but are missing 
in Cheikho. Similarly, I indicate in the notes those passages 
in which I think Cheikho's text is expanded. In all cases I 
quote my authorities. 

For convenience I have divided the translation into num- 
bered sections, which are followed in most cases by other 
numbers in parentheses, the latter referring to corresponding 
sections in the Sanskrit Reconstruction referred to above. 

My translation does not aim to have literary grace, but I 
trust that my effort to 'be literal' has not been carried to a 
point where obscurity of meaning is the result. 

Unfortunately I have no acquaintance with any Semitic 
language but Arabic; hence I have trusted to translations of 
Hebrew and Syriac. 

The texts on which my comparisons are based are referred 
to by the following abbreviations: 

Arabic texts 
Ch P. L. Cheikho, La version arabe de Kalilah et Dimnah 
d'apres le plus ancien manuscript date. Beirut. 1905. 
Kh Khalll al-Yazijl, Kitab Kalilah wa-Dimnah. Beirut. 

1902. 
deS S. de Sacy, Calila et Dimna ou Fables de Bidpai. 
Paris. 1816. 
Offshoots of the Arabic, sometimes spoken of herein as 
'the versions' 
J Hebrew of B. Joel. Text and translation by J. Deren- 
bourg. Bibliotheque de I'ecole des hautes etudes, vol. 49. 
JC John of Capua's Latin Directormm Vitae Sumanae. 
Text with notes by J. Derenbourg. Ibid., vol. 72. This 
is the translation of a text of J. 
BdB Anthonius von Pforr's Das Buch der Beispiele der 
alten Weisen. This is the translation of a text of J. 
It is mostly quoted by M. S. 
OSp Old Spanish. I have used the annotated text of 
J. A. Bolufer, La antigua version castellana del Calila 
y Dimna. Madrid. 1915. 
El Hebrew of Jacob ben Eleazar. Text by J. Deren- 
bourg, Bibliotheque de I'ecole des hautes etudes, vol. 49. 
Quoted mostly by M. S. 
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NS New Syriac. Text by W. Wright, The Book ofKalilah 

and Dimnah. Oxford. 1884. Translation by I. G. 

N. Keith-Falconer, Kalilah and Dimnah, or the Fables 

of Bidpai. Cambridge. 1885. 
Gk ~2Terf>avlrr)s koi 'IxvyXar-qs in the version of Stark. Quoted 

only by M. S. 
ASu Persian Anwar-i-Suhaili. Text by J. W. J. Ouseley. 

Hertford. 1851. I have used the translation by A. 

N. Wollaston, Anwar-i-Suhaili, or Lights of Canopus. 

2d ed. London. 1904. 

Syriac translation of the Pehlevi 
OS The later edition of the text and translation by F. Sckult- 

hess, Kalila und Dimna. Berlin. 1911. 
The Sanskrit versions of the Paiicatantra are referred to 
by full name without abbreviations. 



CHAPTER OF THE CROW, THE RINGDOVE, THE 
MOUSE, THE TORTOISE, AND THE DEER 

1. The king said to the wise man: 4 I have heard the fable 
of the two friends whom the false trickster separated [and the 
termination of his lawsuit afterwards]. 5 Now give me a fable 
concerning sincere friends — how the beginning of their friendship 
came about, and how they profited, each of them from the other. 
The wise man said: 

2 (vs. 1). The intelligent man* thinks nothing equal to sin- 
cere friends; for friends are of the greatest help in securing 
benefits and of the greatest consolation in misfortune. As an 
example there is the fable of the crow, the ringdove, the 
mouse, the tortoise, and the gazelle. 

3 (2). The king said: How was that? 

4 (3, 4, 5). The philosopher said: They say that there was 

* Kh (deS), DabshaBm, the king, said to Baidapa, the philosopher; OS, 
DbSrm sprach; OSp and NS like Oh, but reading 'philosopher' instead of 
"wise man'. (Guidi's ms. F=deS; Guidi's V and M = Ch; Gk like NS. M. S.) 

s Supplied from Kh (deS), supported by J (JC) and OSp. ASu para- 
phrases. (NS, Gk, and El omit, with Oh. M. S.) 

6 Oh is mispunctuated: the point should follow fJL«J\ not JiUJ\. 
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in a certain land 7 a place full of game in which hunters used 
to hunt; and in this place there was a large tree with great 8 
branches covered with leaves. In it was the nest of a crow. 

5 (6). One day while the crow was on the tree, he saw a 
hunter approaching the tree, ugly in appearance and of evil 
state. On his shoulder he carried a net and in his hand a 
staff. The crow was frightened by him and said: 

6 (7). Assuredly something, [either my destruction or the 
destruction of someone else,] 9 has brought this man to this 
place, and I shall [remain until I] 9 see what he is going to do. 

7 (8). The hunter approached, spread his net and scattered 
[upon it] 10 his 11 grain, and hid himself in a place nearby. 

8 (9, 10). He waited only a short time until a dove which 
was called 'the ringdove' passed by him. She was the mistress 
of many doves, who were with her. 12 The ringdove perceived 
the grain, but did not perceive the net, and they fell into it 
[in order to pick up the grain, and they were caught in the 
net] 13 together. 

9 (11, 12). Then the hunter came near them quickly, i* 
being glad over them; and every dove struggled frantically 
from her own direction, striving for herself. 15 And the ring- 
dove said to them: 



7 The Arabic and its offshoots are hopelessly at sea in handling the 
place names which the Sanskrit had here. OS, however, is good, reading 
Dhsnbt and Mhllub, which well represent such forms as daksinapatha 
(the south-land) and Mahilaropya: the reading was, in the south-land in 
the city of Mahilaropya. 

8 Thus Oh and a Ms. in the British Museum against the field which 
says 'many'. M. S. 

8 Supplied from Kh; similar phraseology in Ms. in British Museum 
quoted in Ch's note, also in J (JC), OSp, NS, and OS. 

io Supplied from deS etc., NS, ASu, El; OSp, J (JC), there; Gk, 
under it. M. S. 

n Ch alone; deS and texts that follow him, the grain; all others 
some grain. M. S. 

is DeS (Kh) with J and OS, the mistress of the doves and many doves 
were with her. M. S. 

is Supplied from Kh, supported by J (JO); other texts briefer and 
more like Oh. 

1 * Thus Ch, supported by OSp and J; deS, Kh, and Gk, rejoicing. M. S. 

is DeS, Kh, etc., began to struggle in her own snares and to seek deli- 
verance for herself. M. S. 
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10 (13, 14). Do not fight with each other 16 as you seek 
escape, and let not anyone of you be more anxious about her 
own life than about the life of her companion; but do you 
all assist each other so that we may perhaps lift up the net, 
and each of us shall be freed thru the others. They did this 
and carried off the net, and flew with it into the sky. 17 

11 (15, vs. 2). The hunter followed themes for he thought 
that they would go a short distance when the net would be- 
come too heavy for them and they would fall. 

12 (17). The crow said: I shall follow them that I may see 
what is the outcome of this affair of theirs with the hunter. 

13 (16, 18). The ringdove turned around and saw the hunter 
following them with his hope of them not cut off, and she 
said to her companions: I see that the hunter is determined 
to pursue you, and if you keep right on over the fields you 
will not be concealed from him. But if you direct yourselves 
to gardens 19 and inhabited regions, it will not be long until 
your goal is hidden from him, and he will turn back, losing 
hope of you. 20 

14 (22, 23). And as for this (net) with which we are 
distressed — near the inhabited regions and the fertile land is 
a place in which I know is the hole of a mouse. He is a 
faithful friend to me; and, if we go to him, he will cut the 
net away from us and the injuries we suffer from it. 21 



is Keeping the text Cr l>lsrj' which is supported by OS 'k'ampfet nieht 
einzeln'. Oh's emendation ^ili-Co is suggested by the corruption 
^ilssj" found in deS and Kh. 

ii Kh, They all acted together, and sprang up with a single spring, 
and all of them together carried off the net by their concerted action; 
and they arose with it into the sky. Also OS, J (JO), OSp, and NS are 
fuller than Ch. 

is Disregarding minor differences in this section, deS 'he did not give 
up hope' should be noted, borne out by all the versions. Only OS is 
here defective. M. S. 

is Emending j^- 1 -^ to j*-sd \. 

20 And if you Jceep ■ ■ ■ hope of you: in this passage Kh, the offshoots 
of the Arabic and OS use pronouns of the first person, not the second. 

*• OS, so that we shall become free; J and OSp, and he will free us; 
Kh omits. 
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15 (19). They directed themselves 22 as the ringdove had 
indicated, and became concealed from the hunter. And he 
turned back, having lost hope of them. 

16 (17). But the crow did not turn back, for he desired 
to see whether they had a trick to employ for extrication from 
the net, that he might learn it and it might be a resource 
for him in case this thing should happen to him. 2 ^ 

17 (24). And when the ringdove reached [the hole of] 24 
the mouse with them, she commanded the doves to descend, 
and they descended, 

18 (25). and found around the hole of the mouse a hundred 
entrances which he had prepared for dangers; for he was 
experienced and clever. 

19 (27 — 29). The ringdove addressed him by name — now 
his name was Izak 25 — and the mouse answered her from his 
hole saying: Who are you ? She said: I am your friend, 
the ringdove. 

20 (30 — 32). He approached her quickly, but when he saw her 
in the net he said to her: How did you fall into this plight? 
For you are clever. 2 « The ringdove said: Do you not know that— 

21 (vs. 3). there is nothing good or bad that is not predestined 
for him upon whom it falls, both as regards its time and its 
duration? 2 ? 

22 Thus Ch and ASu; deS (with Kh etc), OSp, J (JC), and NS, and 
they did. M. S. 

23 It is curious that with all versions supporting Ch, OS — the raven 
went with them to see the finish— seems nearer deS (with Kh and Mosul ed., 
which draw upon deS). M. S. 

2« Inserted from J (JO), NS, and OSp (M. S. adds Gk and ASu). 
Also in OS. 

25 There are a number of variations of this name in the versions, but 
the significant ones are those of deS, NS, and ASu (Zlrak), OSp (Zira), 
OS (Zir for Zirg). (There is hardly any doubt that Zirak is the correct 
form. M.S.) 

26 Ch alone against all others, including OS, tho this is foolishly 
expanded. The phrase recurs in an expansion as stupid as OS here, Ch, 
p. 140, 1. 7 (our section 192). ASu has a similar statement after the 
dove's first sentence about fate. M. S. 

2 ? Hardly more than a hackneyed phrase, 'in his day and time', in the 
use of which Ch stands alone, tho precisely here the addition of hack- 
neyed phrases abounds in the versions. M. S. [It probably represents 
the Sanskrit original, yavac ca yada ca, etc. F. E.] 
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22 (vs. 4). And fate has brought me into this plight; for 
this it was which showed me the grain but blinded my sight 
in regard to the net until I was entangled in it, I and my 
companions. 

23 (vs. 5). There is nothing strange in my case and my 
ineffectiveness in opposing fate; for not even he who is stronger 
and greater than I can oppose fate. Indeed, the sun and the 
moon are darkened when this is decreed for them. 

24 (vs. 6). And indeed fish are caught in the watery deep 2 8 
and birds are brought down from the air. The cause thru 
which the weak man obtains what he needs is the same as 
that which separates the clever man from his desire. 

25 (34, 35). Then the mouse began to gnaw the meshes in 
which the ringdove was, but the ringdove said to him: Begin 
with the meshes of my companions, then come to my meshes. 

26 (36, 37). She repeated the speech to him several times, 
but the mouse paid no regard to her speech. Then he said 
to her: You constantly repeat this remark to me, as tho you 
had no pity 29 for yourself. You have no regard for any duty 
toward it (i. e. your own person or life). 30 

27 (38). The ringdove said: Do not blame me for what 
I command you, for nothing impels me to this except (the 
fact) that I bear the burden of rulership over all these doves, 
and consequently have a duty toward them. And truly they 
have paid me my due by obedience and counsel; for thru 
their obedience and their help Allah saved us from the owner 
of the net. 3 1 

28 (39, 40). But I feared that, if you should begin by 
cutting my meshes, you would grow weary, and when you had 
completed that be negligent of doing this with the meshes of 
some that were left; but I knew that, if you should begin 
with them and I should be the last, you would not be content, 

28 Ch with OSp, J (JC), Gk, El, ASu, and OS. Guidi's Mas. V and M 
with NS, water. M. S. 

29 K.h, need; so also J. (Kh, with Mosul, 4th ed. adds, nor solicitude; 
deS with Ch. NS corresponds more to JO and BdB than to J. M. S.) 

so The translation of this last sentence is by Dr. Sprengling. 

31 J (JC) and OSp, hunter; NS and ASu, fowler. (Gk, tS>v tov SypevToC 
TayiSwv; ASu, ed. Ousely >^o CU^o^l; NS has the same word in Syriac 
letters, which may mean hunter, fowler, or fisher. M. S.) 
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even tho weariness and lassitude should seize you, to avoid 
the labor of cutting my meshes from me. The mouse said: 

29 (vs. 7). This is one of the things that increase the 
affection and love of those who love you and feel affection 
for you. 

30 (41, 42). Then the mouse began to gnaw the net (and 
continued) until he finished it. And the ringdove and her 
doves went away to their home, returning safely. 

31 (43, 44). When the crow saw the deed of the mouse and 
the rescue of the doves by him, he desired the friendship of 
the mouse and he said: 32 I am without safety in a situation 
like that which befell the doves and I have need of the mouse 
and his love. 

32 (45 — 47, 49). So he approached the mouse's hole. Then 
he called him by his name, and the mouse answered him : Who 
are you? He said: I am a crow; affairs have gone so and so 
with me. I saw your affair (with the doves) and your faith- 
fulness to your beloved friends, and how Allah benefited the 
doves thru it, as I saw. I longed for your friendship, and I 
have come to you for this. 

33 (51). The mouse said: There is no basis for union be- 
tween me and you. 

34 (vs. 8). For it behooves the wise man to seek only that 
which is possible, and to refrain from seeking that which may 
not be, lest he be considered a fool like a man who wishes 
to make ships run in 33 the land and wagons on 33 the water. 

35 (vs. 9). How can there be a way to union between me 
and you? For I am only food and you the consumer. 

36 (52). The crow said: 

37 (vs. 10). Consider that my eating you, even tho you are 
food for me, would not satisfy me in any respect; 34 whereas 
your continued life and your affection would be more advan- 



32 OSp, J (JC), NS, ASu add, within (to) himself. M. S. 

33 Ch with NS, ASu, and Gk. Guidi's Mss V and M, OSp, J (JC, BdB) 
have the same preposition in both places and thus miss the distinction, 
a fine point of style such as Ibn al Moqaffa' was noted for. OS indeed 
supports the second group. M. S. 

3i The Arabic idiom corresponds exactly to English, 'is of those things 
which are of no use at all to me'. M. S. 
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tageous to me and more conducive to safety as long as I 
remain alive. 

38 (53). You are acting unworthily in sending me away 
disappointed when I have come seeking your affection. For 
indeed the beauty of your character has become manifest to 
me, even tho you do not endeavor to make it manifest yourself. 

39 (vs. 13). For the intelligent man — his superiority is not 
concealed, even tho he strives to conceal it. (It is) like musk 
which is hidden and sealed; but this does not prevent its odor 
from spreading. 

40 (? 56). Do not disguise » 5 your character from yourself 3 ' 1 
and do not deny me your love and your kindliness. 

41 (59). The mouse said: The strongest enmity is that of 
nature, [nam odium accidentale cessat cum cessat accidens, 
odium vero substantiale non potest cessare,] 37 which (enmity 
of nature) is of two sorts. The one is an enmity which is equal 
on both sides, 3 § like the enmity of the elephant and the lion, 

a* The text reads £)j^*i*. I accept Oheikho's conjecture on p. 54, 1. 19, 
of his text £JZ£2, which is supported in sense by J (JC) and OSp. 
(Cheikho's second conjecture £jXiX£ 'thy nature will certainly not change 
against thee' seems to correspond better to Hertel, Tantrakhyayika, trans- 
lation, p. 64, vs. 24. Cheikho's text seems to have in mind the well-known 
idiom <0* C|», short for <*JJti ,_,)* s^A 'he reproached him for his act', 
but leaves viUO-L. in the air. The parallelism of the western versions (J, 
OSp) is more perfect. It is not easy to decide : (1) is the good parallelism 
original and ^M a scribal error, O attracted from &i&*-, or (2) is the 
more crude, difficult Ch the original and the change to ^* of the 
Westerns (J, OSp) a piece of editorial finessing by a clever copyist? M. S.) 

36 J (etc.) and OSp, against or toward me. M. S. 

37 Supplied from J (JC, BdB), using text of JC, supported by ASu. 
Of. Sanskrit in text of Biihler and Kielhorn (Textus Simplicior) II, p. 8, 
1. 10 if, dvividham vairam bhavati sahajam krtrimam ca . . . karanena 
nirwttam krtrimam, tat tadarhopalcarakarandd gaeehati, svabhdvikam ca 
punah katliam api na gaeehati, 'Enmity is of two sorts, spontaneous and 
artificial. Artificial arises from a cause. Therefore it vanishes on the per- 
formance of a benefit that fits it (the cause); the innate (enmity), however, 
vanishes thru no means whatever.' 

38 Text reads Sj^ls\X«> (excessive); I read is^UsJU as in Cheikho's 
ms. B ; see his note (also the reading of Djahiz, Kitab al Ilaiawan. M. S.). 
The meaning is supported by Mosul, 4th ed. and Kh v_9^^«, and by 
OSp, egual; (add Gk, di/repitrroo}, and in general ASu and NS. M. S.). Cf. 
OS, gegenseitige. 
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for often the lion kills the elephant, and often the elephant 
kills the lion; and the other is an enmity in which the injury 
is from only one of the two upon the other, like the enmity 
which exists between me and the cat, and like the enmity 
between me and you. 39 For the enmity with me exists not in 
(consequence of) any injury that can come from me to you, 
but because of what can come from you to me. The natural 
enmity knows no peace that does not ultimately return to 
enmity. There is no peace to the enmity, neither by anything 
inherited nor by any interference from outside. 40 

42 (vs. 15). For water, even tho it is heated and its heating 
extends for a long time — this does not prevent it from quen- 
ching fire when it is poured upon it. 

43 (vs. 17). But the man with an enmity 41 which he has 
tried to reconcile is like a man with a snake which he carries 
in his palm. 42 

44 (vs. 18). But the wise man never associates with a 
shrewd foe. 

45 (60). The crow said: I have understood what you have 
said, and you are verifying the excellence of your character. 
And recognize the truth of my words and do not interpose a 
difficulty between our relationship by saying 'We have no 
way to union'. 

46 For intelligent and noble men seek union and a way to 
it for every good purpose. 43 

47 (vs. 22). Friendship between the good is hard to break 



3a Djahiz, Kitab al Haiawan omits, supported by Gk, and reads what 
follows in 3d pers. instead of 2d. This is supported also by ASu (which 
inserts 'between wolf and sheep' instead of the very obvious argumentum 
ad hominem insertion 'between thee and me'). M. S. 

4 ° 'Neither by . . . outside', translation by M. S. Other Arabic texts 
omit as do also OSp, NS, ASu, and OS. J says, sur une paix, succedant 
a tine telle haine, on ne pourrait s'appnyer, ni s'y fler; JC, nee est con- 
fidendum de pace inimici. 

41 Kh and deS, who has an enemy, probably supported by J (JO), OSp, 
and OS. (J and OSp may translate Ch as well as deS; ASu directly 
supports Ch; OS corresponds to J and OSp, but not exactly to deS, 
renders the sense of, and probably the same Pehlevi as, Ch. M. S.) 

42 DeS, Kh, Cheikho's Ms. B, NS, sleeve or garment; OSp and OS, 
bosom; but J (JC), hand. Confusion between ,j£ and '££. 

4 * DeS, Kh, . . . noble men seek no reward for a kindness. M. S. 
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and easy to join: it may be likened unto a golden waterjar, 
which is hard to break, easy to repair and to restore if a 
break happens to it. But friendship between the wicked is easy 
to break, hard to repair, like a waterjar of pottery, which the 
least injury breaks; and then it can never be pieced together. 

48 (vs. 21). The noble man feels love for the noble on meet- 
ing him only once or on an acquaintance of (but) a day. But 
the ignoble does not unite with anyone except on account of 
fear or greed. 

49 (61). You are noble and I need your love; and I shall 
remain at your door without tasting food [or drinking]* 4 until 
you make friends with me. 45 

50 (62, 63). The mouse said: I accept your friendship, for 
never in any case have I withheld his necessity from one in 
need. I began with you as I did (merely) thru desire of justi- 
fying myself, so that, even tho you should be deceiving me, 
you should not be able to say, 'I found the mouse weak in 
good sense, easy to trick'. 

51 (64, 65). Then he came out from his hole and stood at 
the door, and the crow said to him: What keeps you at the 
door of your hole, and what prevents you from coming out to 
me and joining me? Have you still doubt? 

52 (66). The mouse said: The people of this world give each 
other two kinds of things and make alliances on the basis of 
them. They are the heart and property. Those who exchange 
hearts are true and loyal (friends); but those who exchange 
property are those who assist and benefit each other that each 
of them may enjoy the benefit (secured) from the other. Whoever 
does good merely to secure a return or to win some worldly 
profit — in what he gives and takes he is like the hunter when 
he casts grain (upon the ground) for the birds. He does not 
desire to benefit them thereby, but himself. But the exchange 
of the heart is superior to the gift of property. 

** Supplied from J (JC) and OSp, supported by OS. (On the other 
hand NS, ASu, and El support the published Arabic texts, seeming to 
point to an Eastern as against a Western reading; it seems to me that 
'water' could more easily have been added than omitted. ASu expands 
differently. M. S.) 

« Kh adds, and know that if I had wished to injure you, I should 
have done so while circling in the air above your head, at the time when 
you were cutting the meshes of the doves. 
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53 (67). I feel confident in respect to you of your heart, 
and I present you with the same from me. It is no evil opinion 
that prevents me from coming out to you; but I realize that 
you have friends whose nature is like yours, but whose attitude 
toward me is not like your attitude toward me. I fear that 
some of them will see me with you and will destroy me. The 
crow said: 

54 (vs. 24). It is one of the marks of a friend that he is a 
friend to his friend's friend and an enemy to his friend's enemy. 
I will have no companion or friend who does not love you. 
For it would be easy for me to cut off (from my friendship) 
anyone who is of this sort, just as the sower of sweet basil, 
when there sprouts among the basil any growth that will injure 
it and corrupt it, uproots it and uproots some of the basil 
with it.« 

55 (68, ?vs. 25, 69, 72). Then the mouse came out to the 
crow, and they shook hands and made friends, and each enjoyed 
the company of his companion. They remained thus for some 
days, 47 or as long as Allah wished. 

56 (73, 75). [Until w hen some days had passed for them] 4 ^ 
the crow said to the mouse: Your hole is near the road of 
men, and I fear that someone may throw (stones 49 ) at me. 

57 (76, 77). But I know a secluded place, and (there) I have 
a friend, a tortoise. (It is) well supplied with fish, and I can 
find there what (I need) to eat. I desire to go to her (the 
tortoise) and dwell with her in safety. 50 

58 (78, 79). The mouse said: May I not go with you? For 



*6 For the translation of the last clause, which is a little obscure, I 
am indebted to Dr. Sprengling. 

*7 At this point J (JC) and OSp add, relating stories, fables, and 
histories. 

« Supplied from deS, Kh, supported by OSp and ASu; cf. J, longtemps 
(JC, moram). 

*» Guidi's Mss. V and M actually supply this word. M. S. 

5 « As Dr. Sprengling remarks, Oh is corrupt and cannot be properly 
translated as it stands, while Guidi unfortunately does not quote the 
passage. The translation here printed is substantially a translation of deS 
and Kh, with the exception that 'I can find' is in those texts 'we . . .' 
As he also points out, 'to her' and 'with her' are supported by OSp and 
NS; Guidi's V and M say 'go there' but omit 'with her'. 
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I feel averse to this place of mine. The crow said: Why do 
you feel averse to your place? 

59 (80). The mouse said: I have tales and stories (concer- 
ning that 51 ) which I shall tell you when we arrive at the place 
we have in mind. 

60 (81). The crow seized the tail of the mouse and flew 
with him until he arrived at the place he had in mind. 

61 (82). "When he drew near the place 52 in which the tor- 
toise was and the tortoise saw the crow and a mouse with him, 
she was frightened at him, for she did not know that it was 
her friend, and she dived into the water. 

62 (83, 84). The crow set down the mouse, alighted on a 
tree, 63 and called the tortoise by name. 

63 (85, 86). She recognized his voice, came out to him and 
welcomed him, and asked him whence he came. 

64 (88). The crow told her his story from the time when 
he had followed the doves, (including) what had happened there- 
after between him and the mouse until they had come to her. 

65 (89). When the tortoise heard of the mouse's deed, she 
was astonished at his intelligence and faithfulness, and she 
welcomed him, saying: What drove you to this land? 

66 (90). The crow said to the mouse: Where are the tales 
and stories which you said you would tell me? Tell them now 
that the tortoise asks you for them. For the tortoise in her 
relation to you is in the same position as I. The mouse began 
his story and said: 

Story 1: Mouse and Two Monks 

67 (91). The first place where I dwelt was in a certain 
city 54 in the house of an ascetic. The ascetic had no family. 

5i The words for thi3 phrase appear in Guidi's Ms. V. M. S. 

si DeS, Kb, OS, OSp, J (add Gk and El, M. S.), spring, NS fen {pesida 
in Syriac means "fountain or spring", M. S.); ASu, fountain. 

*3 Ms Jos. Derenbourg (see his JC, p. 144, note 1), Thereupon the crow 
descended to the earth, deposited the mouse from his mouth, flew up to his 
nest (sic! covert?) in the top of the tree. OSp, J (etc.), Gk, ASu, and OS 
support Ms. Derenbourg to the extent of adding here, on the earth (or, 
ground); NS, at the ivater's edge; El, mercifully (i. e. softly), ntena, per- 
haps to be emended to rftnoa, 'in a hollow'. M. S. 

5J Of the various names in the Mss. OS is best: Mhllub, for Sanskrit 
Mahilaropya. 
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68 (92). Every day there was brought to him a basket of 
food, of which he ate as much as he needed. Then he put the 
rest of the food in it and hung it up in his house. 

69 (93). I used to watch the ascetic until he went out. 
When he went out I would jump up into the basket; and I 
would leave no food in the basket, but I would eat it and 
throw it to the (other) mice. 5 5 

70 (94). The ascetic continually tried to hang up this basket 
in such a way 56 that I could not reach it, but he never suc- 
ceeded in this. 

71 (95). One night a guest came to the ascetic. 

72 (96, 97). They ate the evening meal together, until when 
they engaged in conversation, 57 the ascetic said to the guest: 
From what land are you, and what place is your present 
destination? 

73 (98). Now the guest was a man who had traveled the 
world and seen strange sights, and he began to tell the ascetic 
in what lands he had set foot and what things he had seen. 

74 (99, 100). In the midst of this the ascetic clapped his 
hands from time to time to frighten away the mice. 5S The 
guest became angry and said: 

75 (101). I am telling you my adventures, 59 but you clap 
your hands as tho ridiculing my account. What made you 
ask me? 

76 (102, 103). The ascetic apologized to the guest and said: 
I have been paying attention to your account, but I clapped 
my hands to frighten away the mice, 60 for they annoy me. 



»» J (JO, BdB), NS, Eleazar add, which were in the house; OS, which 
were with me. The word 'other' appears in all the versions (except El) 
and OS. DeS Ms. 1489, my companions among the mice; ms. 1502, his 
companions. M. S. 

** DeS, Kh, in a place I could not reach; similarly OSp, J (JC). 

57 The text in Oh needs a slight correction, see Cheikho's note on p. 54 
of his edition. 

5 ' DeS, Kh, to frighten me away from the basket; so also OSp, and 
similarly J (JC); NS, to scare the mice lest they come near the basket; 
ASu similar to Ch and NS. (Gk, ipi SeSiTri/teros ; Schulthess, note 226 to 
OS, quotes from Puntoni's ed: iuiSs, var. ipi ii«f>oflliuv. M. S.) 

69 NS, you have asked me to tell you my history, and now that I begin 
to tell it . . . Cf. OS, Da erzahle ich dir, was du mich gefragt hast. 

60 DeS (Kh), Gk, NS, El, and OS, a mouse. M. S. 
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I cannot put food (anywhere) in the house that they do not 
eat it. 

77 (104). The guest said: Is it a single mouse or many? 

78 (105). The ascetic said: Truly, the mice [of the house] 61 
are many, hut it is a single mouse among them that outwits 
me, and I cannot circumvent him with any device. 

79 (106). The guest said: This is not without a reason. 62 
Verily you bring to my mind the remark the man made to his wife. 

80 (vs. 27). There is surely a reason why this woman sells 
(exchanges) husked sesame for unhusked. 

81 (107). The ascetic said: How was that? (Fable.)™ The 
guest said: 

Story 2: Husked for Unhusked Sesame 

82 (108). I once stayed with a man in such and such a city. 
"We ate the evening meal together. 

83 (109). Then he spread a carpet for me, and the man 
retired to his own carpet and to his wife. Between me and 
them was a lattice of reeds, and once during the night 64 I 
heard the man and his wife talking, and I listened to their 
conversation. Then the man said: 

84 (110). I wish to invite a company to take a meal with 
us to-morrow. 

85 (111). His wife said: How can you invite people to your 
table when there is no more (food) in your house 65 than is 
necessary for your family? For you are a man who never saves 
anything and lays it by for the future. 

86 (112). The man said: Have no regret for what we have 
given away and eaten up! 

87 (vs. 28). For saving and laying up--often the end of him 
who practises them is like the end of the wolf. 

6i Supplied from deS and Kb, supported by J (JC) and OSp; cf. OS, 
hier sind viele Mause. (Ch is supported by Gk and NS; El, many mice 
frequent mouseholes; ASu indecisive. M. S.) 

«2 Emending Ob (y°l) from ms. Jos. Derenbourg (JC, p. 145, note 7) 
to read y«M ; supported by OSp, ASu, and (weakly) NS. M. S. 

63 "Word inserted in text of Ch as the introduction to a new story. 

6* DeS, Kh, toward the end of the night; so also J; but JC, circa 
mediam noctem (add BdB, nachtes. M. S.). 

65 Emending vibyj to ^--^j sense supported by J (JC), OSp, and 
ASu (also El, in my house; NS and OS indecisive. M. S.). 
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88 (113). The wife said: What was it that happened to the 
wolf?66 (Fable)™ The man said: 

Story 3: Too Greedy Wolf (Sanskrit, Jackal) 

89 (114). A 67 hunter went out one morning with his bow 
and arrows, desiring to hunt and to indulge in the chase. 

90 (115). He had not gone far before he shot a gazelle and 
struck it down. He carried it off, returning homeward with it. 

91 (116). A boar fi 8 met him on the way; and the boar came 
on against the man when he saw him. 69 

92 (117, 118). The man threw down the gazelle, took his 
bow, and shot the boar so that (the arrow) passed thru his 
middle. 

93 (119). The boar [. . .] 7 » charged the man, and struck him 
a blow with his tusk that knocked the bow and arrows from 
his hand, [and ripped open his belly], 7 * and they (both) fell 
down together dead. 

94 (120 — 122). A hungry wolf came upon them, and when 
he saw the man, the gazelle, and the boar [dead] 72 he felt 
assured within himself of an abundance of food, and said: It 
is fitting that I lay by what I can for the future. 

95 (vs. 29, 123). For that man is without will-power who 
neglects to save and to lay by. I propose to save and heap 

66 Oh (and NS?) against the field. DeS (with Mosul, 4th ed. and Kh), 
and how was that; supported by OSp, J (JC, BdB), El, ASu, and OS. 
Gk omits; NS, and what befell him. M. S. 

67 DeS (with Mosul, 4th ed. and Kh), OSp, J (JO, BdB), Gk, NS, ASu 
add, They say that . . . With Ch only El and OS. M. S. (However, the 
Sanskrit agrees with Ch. W. N. B.) 

68 DeS, Kh, NS, and OS, wild boar (also J etc. M. S.). 

6« Ch's text seems corrupt here. It should read 'When the man saw 
him, he threw down . . .' This would make it conform to OS, JC, and 
the Sanskrit versions. 

"> Some phrase, just what is uncertain, is missing here. The versions 
J, JC, and ASu have phrases such as 'maddened by the pain pf the 
wound' (JC) or 'tho mortally wounded' (ASu). (J, in spite of Deren- 
bourg's translation, supports ASu. M. S.) The Sanskrit versions also vary 
in their phraseology. 

71 Supplied from J (JC), supported by Sanskrit. ASu says 'hunter's 
breast'. 

« Supplied from J (JC), OSp (add Gk and El. M. S.), and ASu; sup- 
ported by OS. (Slightly different phrase in NS. M. S.) 

16 JAOS 42 
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up what I have found, and content myself for to-day with this 
bow-string. 73 

96 (124). Then he approached the how to eat its string. 

97 (125). When he cut the string, the bow unbent and 
rebounded and struck the mortal spot in his neck, 7 * and he died. 

98 (126). I have told you this story merely that you may 
know that greed in saving [and laying by] 75 is disastrous in 
the end. 

99 (127). The woman said: What you have said is right. 
We have some rice and sesame which will be food (enough) 
for a company of six or seven. 

100 (128). I shall prepare the food to-morrow, and do you 
invite whom you wish for dinner. 76 

101 (129). The woman arose at dawn, took the sesame, and 
husked it. Then she spread it out in the sun to dry, and said 
to her husband ['s boy]: 77 Drive away the birds and the dogs 
from this sesame. 

102 (130). The woman went away on some business and 
work of her (own). The man 7 ® was negligent, and a dog came 
to the sesame and began to eat it. 79 



'» DeS and Kh, This man, the deer, and the boar— the eating of them 
will suffice me for a long while. But I shall begin with this bow string 
and eat it, for it tvill be nourishment for to-day; (Kh only), and I shall 
save the rest for to-morrow and the following (days). ASu similar, but fuller. 

'« Text very uncertain. OS and NS (JC?) make the string strike him; 
deS (Kh), supported by OSp, El, ASu, ms. Jos. Derenbourg say, the end 
or point of the bow; Gk, ri pfros (bow?); BdB, 'der stral' of an 'armbrost' 
(crossbow). With Ch, J seems to name simply the bow. Ch and ms. Jos. 
Derenbourg, vital part; Ch and deS (Kh), J, of the neck; ms. Jos. Deren- 
bourg, vital part of the wolf; Gk, ASu, heart; El, gullet; OSp, head; NS, 
according to Keith-Falconer, testicles, but very uncertain, may be neck 
or vital spot or vital spot of neck; OS mouth. M. S. 

is Supplied from deS (Kh), supported by OSp, NS, and ASu. 

'» Note distinction between \*X» ('to-morrow') and *W ('dinner'). M. S. 

77 DeS and Kh, boy or slave (f^*); J and JO, boy; OSp, esclavopequeno; 
but NS and ASu (add El. M. S.), husband. Note OS, husband's pupil, 
corresponding to Sanskrit Msya, pupil. 

'» DeS and Kh, correctly, boy. See preceding note. 

" J (JC etc.), ms. Jos. Derenbourg (add El and a possible reading of 
deS and Kh. M. S.) add, and staled upon it- OSp supports this but omits 
the words 'to eat it' (so also Gk. M. S.). OS says merely, frass davon, as 
does Ch (also NS; ASu, put his mouth in it. DeS and Kh may also be 
read, disturb it. M. S.). 
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103 (131). The woman saw this, considered it (the sesame) 
defiled, and was loath that any of her guests should eat it. 

104 (132). She took it to the market and exchanged it for 
unhusked sesame, measure for measure. 

105 (133). This she did while I was in the market seeing 
what she did. 

106 (134). I heard a man say: There is surely a reason 
why she gives this husked sesame for unhusked sesame. 

107 (135). Just such is my opinion of this mouse, which you 
tell me jumps to the basket wherever you place it. There is 
surely a reason why he is able to do this, but not his com- 
panions. 

108 (136). Get me an ax [that I may dig out his hole and 
investigate his circumstances to some extent. The ascetic bor- 
rowed an ax from one of his neighbors] 80 and he brought it 
to the guest. 

109 (138). At that time I was in a hole that was not mine, 
listening to their conversation. 

110 (140). Now my hole was in a place in which were a 
thousand dinars — I do not know who put them (there). I used 
to spread them out and exult over them, and waxed strong 
thru their strength 81 whenever I thought of them. 

111 (141). The guest dug out my hole until he reached the 
dinars. Then he took them and said to the ascetic: This it 
was that empowered that mouse to jump where he did. 82 

112 (vs. 30). For wealth brings increase of power and 
intelligence. 

113 (150). And you will see that after to-day the mouse 
will never regain the power and daring for (accomplishing) 
that which used to be possible for him in times past. 83 



fi» Supplied from deS and Kh, supported in general by OSp, J, JC, NS, 
ASu, and OS. 

s' I am indebted to M. S. for this translation of L^IX*-?. 

82 DeS and Kh, This mouse has not been able to jump where he has 
been accustomed except thru the aid of these dinars. So also OSp (add 
J etc. M. S.) OS similar both to these and to Ch. 

s> This section in deS and Kh, You will see that hereafter he will not 
be able to spring up to the place to which he used to spring. OSp, NS, 
and OS similarly. JC reads, Nunc vero videbis ipsum nihil posse, nee 
habebit prerogativam ceteris muribus (so also J). (Gk supports the general 
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114 (151). I heard the guest's remark and recognized [that 
it was true (and I felt)] 84 in my soul despondency and 
a diminution of the pride in myself. 

115 (142). I went from my hole to another hole. 

116 (143, 144). And I realized 85 the degradation of my 
position among the mice and diminution of their respect for me. 
For they imposed upon me the task of jumping to the basket 
to which I had accustomed them. 86 

117 (149). [I tried this often, but] 8 ' I was too weak for this. 

118 (152). [The weakness of my state became apparent to 
the mice,] 88 and they avoided me and began to say among 
themselves: The brother of luck has come to nought. 89 [Leave 
him and covet no more what he has to offer, for we see that] 88 
he is rapidly approaching a state in which he will have need 
that some of you feed him. 



statement of Oh and has nothing else. OS has the specific 'springing' 
statement only, but adds comparison with other mice. J (with JC and 
BdB) have the general statement (like Ch) and the comparison. El and 
NS have the specific 'springing', the general statement, and the com- 
parison. ASu is too freely translated to make sure. M. S.) 

s« Supplied from J (JC), OSp, and NS; OS similar. (Gk and ASu 
similar to Ch. M. S.) 

85 Text, y_i ji-\ >S*.s 3 -**o\ ; translation that of M. S. This makes better 
sense in view of section 136, but the translation 'At dawn I realized' is 
perhaps supported by other texts ; see the next note. 

86 DeS and Kh' When it was the next day (or morning) the mice that 
were with me assembled (J,- JO, OSp, and NS, add according to their 
custom) and said: Hunger has come upon us, and you are our hope (J, 
JC, OSp, and NS add, do what you are accustomed to do). And I went 
with the mice to the place from which I used to jump up to the bag. 
OS is similar. 

81 Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by OSp; cf. J, malgre mes 
efforts. (J's translation is free. As literal as possible, JC, nisus fui illuc 
ascendere, equivalent to NS, strove with all my might. Gk, koI ii£Kktoi> 
tq 0,rp e£crmj5i}<r<u t% yirp<i tup 45e<r/juLTU>r o&k eSwJjSi);'; OS has not the 'many 
times' or 'several times'. M. S.) 

88 Two insertions from deS and Kh, supported by J (with JC and BdB); 
(add OSp, which is the nearest to the Arabic. M. S.) 

8 » Ch literally, The brother of the epoch (age, lifetime) has perished 
(come to nought). I do not know this, nor can I find it, as an idiom, 
which it may well be. It might mean, the lifelong friend, the peer of the 
age, the matchless one, or, the brother of luck (Bolufer, el hermano de la 
fortuna). M. S. 
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119 (153). So they all repudiated me and attached them- 
selves to my enemies and they began [to divulge] 90 my faults 
and defects to everyone to whom they spoke of me. 91 I said 
to myself: 

120 (vs. 31). I see no followers or brothers or family or 
friends or helpers except as an adjunct to wealth. I see 
nothing that makes virtue manifest except wealth, and there 
is no judgment or power except thru wealth. 

121 (vs. 32). I have found that whoever is without wealth — 
when he strives for anything, poverty prevents him from 
(attaining) what he desires and hinders him from realizing 
his aim, just as the water of the rains of summer is cut off 
in the wadis. It cannot reach the sea or a river before the 
earth absorbs it, and has not 92 the capacity thru which to 
reach its goal. 

122 (vs. 34). And I found that whoever has no friends has 
no family; whoever has no child has no memorial; whoever 
has no intelligence has nothing in this world or in the next 
world; and whoever has no wealth has nothing at all. 93 

9" Supplied from Ms. Jos. Derenbourg. M. S. 

»» This section is mostly translated by M. S., who also notes that deS, 
Kh, OSp, and OS say, . . . defects to my haters and enviers. 

9 2 The word 'not' is not in the text but obviously belongs there. 

»» This rendition is from the version quoted by Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi I. 
313 (see Cheikho's note). It comes nearer the Sanskrit original than 
does any other Arabic version. The Sanskrit (best in Purnabhadra II, 
vs. 80) says: 'Empty is the house of him who has no son; empty is the 
heart of him who has no true friend. The directions (i. e. the world) 
are empty for the fool; everything is empty for the poor man.' Kh says, 
'And I found that whoever has no friends has no family; whoever has 
no child has no memorial; whoever has no wealth has nothing in either 
this world or the next'. So OSp and, with some transpositions and 
corrections, OS. J says, 'Puis j'ai trouve, que tous ceux qui sont sans 
fortune, n'ont pas de freres; qui n'a pas de freres est prive de famille; 
s'il n'a pas de famille, il n'a pas d'enfants; sans enfants, on ne perpetue 
pas sa memoire; celui dont personne ne conserve la memoire, est comme 
s'il n'avait pas d'intelligence ; et sans intelligence, on n'a rien en ce monde, 
ni dans le monde a. venir; on n'a ni passe ni avenir'. So also JC. Ch 
is badly garbled. (Ch, 'And I found some of the brethren, who had 
neither wealth, nor kinsfolk, nor offspring, nor memorial (or fame), and 
he who has no wealth, has no brains in the estimation of men (or, has 
no bloodwit or stronghold among men), and neither this world nor the 
next.' This is a very simple corruption, by the insertion of ij^o^cr*' 
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123 (vs. 33). For a man — when need afflicts him, his friends 
desert him and he is despised among his relatives. Often he 
lacks the means of subsistence and (lacks) those things which 
he needs for himself and his family. 

124. Until he seeks that which will make him despair of his 
religion, and he is lost; and then he loses this world and the next. 

125 (155). [There is nothing worse than poverty.] 96 

126 (vs. 37). [The tree growing in a salt marsh, 94 eaten 
from every side, is (in a state) better than 95 the state of the 
poor man who is in want of human possessions.] 96 

127 (vs. 39). Poverty is the source of every trial, and brings 
unto him who suffers it the hatred of men. And besides he 
is robbed of intelligence and valor, and is deprived of wisdom 
and refinement, and is subject to suspicion. 97 

128 (vs. 40). [For he upon whom poverty descends has no 
means of escape from] 98 loss of shame. 98 * "Whoever loses his 
shame loses his joy; 99 and [whoever loses his joy] 100 is hated; 101 



one misreading of tjt for )i, and omission of one £?*>, of the text of deS 
and Kh, with OSp; merely expanded in J, JC, and BdB; much abbre- 
viated in Gk; changed partly from lack of understanding, partly for 
religious reasons in NS; and, I believe, it underlies the much expanded 
ASu also. M. S.) 

'* NS adds, and the interior of which is consumed by rottenness, and 
its fruit more bitter than aloes of Socotra. (Of. Pornabhadra II, vs. 84, 
where the tree is described as worm-eaten). 

« Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi with J (etc.), OSp, and NS ; deS and Kh read, is like. 

»6 These two sections supplied from passage quoted by Ibn 'Abd 
Rabbihi I. 313 (see Oheikho's note); section 126 also appearing in deS 
and Kh. The two sections are supported by J, JC, OSp, and NS. J, with 
JC, has here an insertion which, as Derenbourg points out, is taken from 

Job 12 17, 19, 20. 

»" OSp also, suspicion; deS, Kh, and Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, a mine of 
slander. The last mentioned adds, is become the gathering place of evils; 
cf. J, entasse les adversites (JC, aggregat tribulationes). (OSp, slightly 
transposed, also adds, e es suma de todas tribulaciones. M. S.) 

»s Supplied from Kh, supported by J, JC, OSp, and OS. 

as* I have translated Kh here. Ch attaches this passage to section 127 
and reads, and is deprived of shame. (Thus OSp which, repeating the 
statement about 'shame', inserts it the first time before the addition quoted 
in note 97. M.S.) 

99 OSp, nobleza de coracbn. 

too Supplied from Kh. 

i« ' Kh, hates himself. 
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whoever is hated is ruined; whoever is ruined suffers sorrow; 
whoever suffers sorrow is deprived of his unterstanding and 
loses his prudence and his intellectual grasp. And whoever 
is stricken in his intelligence and his prudence and his intellec- 
tual grasp — the most of his speech is (operative) to his disad- 
vantage, not to his advantage. 102 

129. I found that when a man becomes poor — whoever 
used to trust him suspects him, and whoever used to think 
well of him thinks ill of him. And if someone other than he 
does wrong, (people) think of him in connection with it (i. e. 
suspect him), and he becomes a repository for suspicion and 
ill repute. 

130. There is no quality which is a virtue in a rich man 
that is not a fault in a poor man. For if he is brave, he is 
called rash; if he is generous, he is called a trouble-maker ; 1Q 3 
if he is forbearing, he is called weak; if he is sedate, he is 
called a dunce; if he is eloquent, he is called a babbler; if 
he is reserved, he is called stupid. 

131 (vs. 42). Death is better than poverty, which drives him 
who is subject to it to begging — more especially begging from 
the stingy and niggardly. 

132 (vs. 41). For the noble man, even tho he should be 
compelled to insert his hand into the mouth of a dragon and 
extract poison and then swallow it, this would needs be easier 
for him than to beg of the stingy and niggardly. 

133 (vs. 44). It is said that he who is afflicted with a 
disease of the body that will not quit him, or with separation 
from his friends and brothers, or with exile (in a land) where 
he knows no place to rest by night or rest by day, and from 
which he has no hope of returning, or with poverty that compels 
him to beg — surely life for him is death, and death is relief. 

K 12 OSp very close; Kh secondary; JO, 'Et quicumque vulneratus est 
vulnere paupertatis impossibile est quod non tollatur sibi mansuetudo et 
acquiratur promptitudo, et quicumque caret mansuetudine operum caret 
nobilitate, (add from J, et quicumque operum caret nobilitate peccabit, et 
quicumque) peccabit praecipitabitur, et quicumque praecipitabitur contris- 
tatur, et quicumque contristatur perdit intellectum et obliviscitur sue 
intelligentie.' (Gk in abbreviated form, as is NS; ASu, much changed 
and expanded, also supports this section. M. S.) 

los DeS, Kh, J (JC), OSp (add ASu. M. S.), spendthrift. (Gk, &*<*ris 
re ml eidiiravos. Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi supports Ch. M. S.) 
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134 (156). Often a man has an aversion to begging and 
(yet) has need, which brings him to stealing and robbing; 
and stealing and robbing are worse than (the misfortune) that 
he was avoiding. For it is said: 

135 (vs. 43). Dumbness is better than eloquence in lying; fraud 
is better than violence and injury; 104 and poverty is better than 
ease and affluence (obtained) from the riches of (other) men. 

136 (158). Now I had seen the guest when he took out 
my dinars and divided them with the ascetic. The ascetic 
put his share in a wallet (of leather) and placed it at his 
head for the night. I desired to get some of the dinars and 
return them to my hole, for I hoped that thru this some of 
my strength would return to me and some of my friends would 
come back to me. 

137 (159). I crept up while the ascetic was asleep until 
I was at his head. 

138 (160). I found the guest awake with a stick by him, 
and he struck me a painful blow on the head with it. 

139 (161). And I hurried back to my hole. 

140 (162). When my pain had subsided, greed and cupidity 
again gained control of me and overcame my discretion, and 
I went out moved by a desire similar to my former desire, 
until I was near, while the guest was watching me. Then he 
brought down the stick upon my head again with a blow 
that drew blood from it; and I rolled over upon my back 
and my belly until I reached my hole. And there I fell down 
in a faint. And there befell me so great a pain on account 
of wealth that I cannot to this day (bear to) hear mention 
of wealth; for terror seizes me thereat. 105 

to* This second contrast, not found in the other Arabic texts or the 
offshoots thereof, seems incorrect. OS says, besser ein Kastrat als ein 
Ehebrecher; cf. the Sanskrit (Southern Paficatantra II, vs. 38; and Pttrna- 
bhadra II, vs. 90), where the verse is : 'Better silence than speech that is 
false; better impotence than intercourse with another's wife; better death 
than delight in slander; better food from begging than ease thru the 
enjoyment of others' riches.' 

105 The first part of this sentence is very clumsy in Oh; the trans- 
lation is by M. S. (literally, And there befell me of pain a pain such 
as befell on account of wealth). M. S. also quotes the variant of deS 
and Kh, supported by OSp, J, and Gk, And there befell me such pain as 
to render money hateful to me, so that I cannot hear it mentioned, but 
that at the mention of money fear and trembling pervade me. 
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141 (163). Then I recovered consciousness, and I found 
that the troubles of this world — only greed and cupidity bring 
them upon the people who suffer them. 

142 (vs. 45). The man of the world never ceases falling 
into troubles and difficulties, for greed and cupidity never 
cease frequenting him. 

143 (vs. 48). I saw that the difference between generosity 
and niggardliness is great. 

144 (vs. 49). For I have found that it is easier for the 
greedy to encounter terrors and to endure distant journeys 
in search of wealth than it is for the generous to extend his 
hand to grasp wealth. 106 

145 (vs. 47). I have never seen anything equal to con- 
tentment. 107 

146 (vs. 46, ? 164). I have heard that wise men have said, 
'There is no wisdom like deliberation, no piety [like restraint 
from doing what is forbidden, no lineage] 108 like beauty of 
character, and no wealth like contentment. It is fitting to 
endure that which there is no means of altering.' 109 

147 (vs. 50). For it has been said: 'The most excellent of 
good works is mercy; the summit of love is confidence; the 



ioc DeS, 'I found that it was easier for me (Kh adds, to encounter 
terrors and) to endure distant journeys in search of wealth than to 
extend the hand to him who is generous in the matter of wealth (Kh 
adds, how much more so to him who is stingy in the matter of it)'. The 
difference between deS and Kh here was pointed out to me by M. S. 

107 JC (J similar): 'Inveni enim, quomodo qui contentus est sua por- 
cione bonorum nee appetit ultra quam datum fuerit sibi, dives est, et 
illud ei valet plus quam omnes divitie.' (Guidi's mss. F and M add after 
'contentment', and I have found satisfaction and contentment both are 
the true riches. M. S.) 

108 Supplied from Kh (add Guidi's mss. F and M. M. S.), supported 
by OSp. (J and El similar to Ch, in whose text the accidental omission 
is merely a bit clearer. M. S.) 

»o» Is it pure accident that BdB, which almost certainly represents 
here a different Hebrew than that preserved in the printed text or in JC, 
seems nearer than all others to Hertel's Tantrakhyayika, vs. 78 (p. 79 of 
translation)? BdB says, 'Und hort die wysen vier ding sprechen: es sy 
kein vernunfft besser dann des, der sein eigen sach wol betracht, und 
niemans edel bei giit sitten, und kein besser rychtum, dann da man 
sich benugen lasst, und der sy wyss, der sich davon thii, das jm nit 
werden mag'. M. S. 
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summit of intelligence is discrimination between what may be 
and what may not be, and peace of mind and beauty [of 
character] 110 and abstinence from that which there is no 
means of accomplishing. 

148 (165 a). And my state became such that I was content 
and satisfied, 111 and I removed from the house of the ascetic 
into the desert. The mouse, the friend of the crow, said to the 
tortoise: 112 I had a friend among the doves, whose friendship 
for me antedated the friendship of the crow. 113 Then the 
crow informed me of that (friendship) which existed between 
you and him, and told me that he desired to come to you; 
and I was eager to come to you with him. 

149. For I hate solitude. For truly there is no earthly 
joy that compares with the companionship of friends, and no 
sorrow equal to separation from friends. 

150 (vs. 51). I have made trial, and I know that it is not 
fitting for an intelligent man to seek from the world more 
than the daily bread with which he fends off want and distress 
from himself; and that which easily fends off these from him 
is merely food and shelter, so long as (sufficient) expanse of 
land (for living) is provided, and nobility of soul. 114 

151 (vs. 52). Even if the world and what is in it were given 



"o Supplied from extract 46 in Guidi, Studii sul Testo Arabo del Libro 
Calila e Dimna, pp. 50 and xxvii. On the translation I have been 
assisted by M. S. 

m Guidi's mss. supported by OSp, 'My affairs advanced unto satis- 
faction with my condition and contentment with what was at hand.' M. S. 

lt2 The mouse . .. tortoise: unoriginal passage, found only in Ch. (In 
the middle of this paragraph, after the mouse has told of his friendship 
with the dove and the crow and just as he is about to tell how the 
crow led him to the tortoise, Kh inserts, and he turned to the tortoise 
and said. M. S.) 

"3 DeS and Kh, thru his friendship the friendship of the crow was 
procured for me. So also in sense J (JC, BdB), OSp, NS, ASu, and OS. 
(Gk supports Ch, as El seems to. Ch seems to be a simple misreading 
,3-s^u for (j>-S- w > iu Arabic a difference of a single point. This caused 
the insertion of (J-C^i without which the sentence with {$•?>*> could not 
be read. M. S.) 

ii* The clause 'so long . . . soul' is not found in OSp, J, El, and Gk, 
and differs widely in the texts of Ch, deS (with Kh), Mosul (4th ed.), 
and NS, while OS seems not to have it. It appears to be most dubious, 
perhaps only a petty gloss varied according to pious fancy. M. S. 
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to a man, he could never profit by any of it except that 
little with which he could fend off want from himself. As for 
what is in excess of that, it is in a place which he cannot 
attain (i. e. where it is of no service to him). 

152 (165b). It is in this frame of mind that I have come 
here with the crow, for I am a brother to you; and of this 
sort let my place also be in your heart. 

153 (166). "When the mouse finished his speech, the tortoise 
answered him in gentle, sweet words, saying: I have heard 
your speech; and, O what a delightful speech! — were it not 
that I see you do not take account of the rest of the things 
which are within you and of your exile among us. 115 It should 
not be thus. 116 

154 (vs. 54). Know that beauty of speech is not complete 
without [beauty of] 11 ' deeds. The sick man who knows a 
remedy for his disease — if he does not treat himself with it, 
his knowledge is of no value to him, and he obtains no relief 
or ease. 

155 (170). Make use of your knowledge and act according 
to your intelligence! Do not grieve over the paucity of your 
possessions! 

156 (vs. 63). For the man of valor is honored (tho) without 
wealth, like a lion which is feared even when in repose; but 
the rich man who is without valor is despised even tho he 
has much wealth, like a dog, which is despised among men, 
even tho wearing a necklace and anklets [of gold.] 1 ^ 



"5 Translation uncertain. M. S. suggests : 'You do not mention a rem- 
nant (a number) of matters, some of which were on your mind (or, in 
yourself) and nothing of your exile among us;' or, as a variant trans- 
lation, reading ^J as £-1^: 'to what you mention there belong the rest of 
the things, of which and of your exile among us there was something on 
your mind'. My own idea is that the passage may mean : 'You look only 
on the dark side of your situation, and fail to be happy over the bright 
side, namely, your own good qualities and our good company'. 

H6 Kh and Cheikho's Ms. C, Drive this from your heart! 

»7 Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by J (JO), OSp, and NS. 
(Gk, El, and OS support Ch. M. S.) 

ii» Supplied from Kh and Cheikho's Ms. B, supported by J (with JC). 
So in Sanskrit (Tantrakhyayika II, vs. 99). (Gk also with Cheikho's 
Ms. B; but OSp, NS, and OS support Ch. M. S.) 
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157 (167, vs. 57). Be not distressed in your soul because of 
your exile! 

158 (vs. 58). For the intelligent man is never in exile; for 
he never goes abroad but that he takes with him enough 
intelligence to suffice him, 119 like the lion which never wanders 
around without the strength with which he obtains his living 
wherever he turns his face. 

159 (169). So turn your helpful suggestions to advantage 
for 120 yourself, since you deserve good. And if you do this, 
good will seek you out, 

160 (vs. 59). just as water seeks the level, and water-birds 
the water. 

161 (vs. 60). For distinction is obtained only by the per- 
spicuous man, the resolute, who seeks (it). 

162 (vs. 61). But as for the lazy, vacillating man, the irres- 
olute, who trusts (to others) — distinction never befriends him, 
just as a young woman finds no profit in the company of an 
old man. 121 

163 (vs. 66). Let it not grieve you to say, 'I was wealthy 
and I have become needy.' For wealth and the rest of the 
goods of the world — their coming is quick when they come, 
and their departure is sudden when they depart, like a ball, 
which is swift in rising and quick in falling. 

164 (vs. 67). It is said that there is no permanency or 
stability in certain things — in the shadow of the cloud, the 
friendship of the ignoble, the love of women, false praise, and 
great wealth. 122 

165 (vs. 70). Much wealth never brings elation to an 
intelligent man, nor does the scarcity of it dispirit him. But 
his wealth is his intelligence and those good deeds which he 
has previously performed; for he is assured that he will never 



i" In the translation of this part of section 158 I have received 
considerable help from M. S. 

no DeS and Kh, So take good care of ■ . . M. S. 

121 DeS with J (JC) says, as to a young woman the company of a 
decrepit old man gives no pleasure. Oh, apparently followed by OSp, 
misreads t_-.ll>' for < *<d^. M. S. 

122 Gk reads t6 tov viov (ppdrnpa instead of 'the shadow of the cloud'. 
ASu announces six things and inserts, as fourth, between 'love of women' 
and 'false praise', the word 'beauty'. M. S. 
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be despoiled of what he has done, nor will he ever be punished 
(in the next world) for anything he has not done. 

166 (vs. 71). And it is fitting that he should not neglect 
the concerns of the other world, nor the making of provision 
for them. For death is always unexpected when it comes. There 
is no time that has been fixed upon between it and anyone. 

167 (174). But you have no need of my admonitions, because 
you are well aware of what is good for you. 123 However, 
I thought to pay you your due of respect, for you are our 
brother and whatever we have is at your service. 

168 (175). "When the crow heard the tortoise's reply to the 
mouse, and her graciousness toward him, and the beauty of her 
speech to him — this pleased him, and delighted with it he said: 

169 (176). You have pleased and gratified me, for you are 
justified in rejoicing over your heart just as I rejoice over it. 124 

170 (vs. 73). Now of the people of the world the chief in 
the matter of intensity of happiness and nobility of life and 
fairness of fame is he whose dwelling 125 does not cease to be 
well trodden on the part of his brothers and friends of good 
character, and with whom there never fails to be a throng of 
people whom he delights and who delight him, and whose 
necessities and concerns he supports (literally, he is behind). 

171 (vs. 75). For when a noble man stumbles, he is not 
raised up by any but a noble man, just as when an elephant 
is mired, only elephants can extricate him. 

172 (vs. 76). The intelligent man does not look at (take 
thought about) a kindness he performs, however great it may 
be. Even tho he risks his life or exposes it for (performing) 



i 2 ' Translation of the last clause by M. S. 

1J * Translation of last clause partly by M. S.; cf. JC, tu autem gaudere 
debes in animo tuo in eo quod deus perfecit te in omni bono. So J; cf. 
OS, aber auch du darfst dich filglich deiner Taten und deiner Becht- 
schaffenheit freuen. 

■55 Reading with Oheikho's Ms. B <*ia^ instead of *^-j ('his foot'). 
Cf. deS and Kh, whose house never ceases to be inhabited by friends . . . ; 
OS is similar. J is like Ch: see JC, pes non eommoveatur a suis amicis. 
(There is no doubt that J read J-^-j; he has it in the Hebrew; but he 
changed the verb to mut 'slip' or 'stumble', and left out <JI j> ^ ; 
i. e., J simply misread, as did text of Ch, and then made the best he 
could out of a bad reading. M. S.) 
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some sort of kindness, he does not consider 126 this a fault. 
Rather he knows that he risks only the perishable for the 
eternal, and buys the great with the small. 

173 (vs. 77). The most fortunate of men is he who most 
frequently causes to prosper (the suit) of one who seeks protec- 
tion or begs. 127 

174 (vs. 74). But he who does not share his wealth is not 
considered rich. 12 ^ 

175 (177). "While the crow was talking a gazelle approached 
them running. 

176 (178). The crow was afraid of him, likewise the mouse 
and the tortoise. 

177 (179—181). The tortoise jumped into the water; the 
mouse entered a hole; and the crow flew up and alighted upon 
a tree. 

178 (182). The deer drew near the water and drank a little 
of it. Then he stood up in fear to look (around). 

179 (183, 184). Then the crow hovered in the sky to see if 
he could observe anyone seeking the deer. He looked in every 
direction but saw nothing. Then he called to the tortoise to 
come out of the water, and said to the mouse: Come out, for 
there is nothing to fear here. 

180 (185). The crow, the mouse, and the tortoise assembled 
at their place. 

181 (186). On seeing the gazelle looking at the water and 
not drinking, the tortoise said to him: Drink if you are thirsty, 
and fear not; for there is nothing to frighten you. 

182 (188). The gazelle drew near them, and the tortoise 
welcomed him and greeted him, and said to him: Whence have 
you come? 

183 (189). He said: I have been 12 * in these plains (literally, 
deserts) [a long time] 130 and hunters (literally, mounted archers) 

126 Emending > -> to yi as in ms. Jos. Derenbourg. 

i" Translation of this section largely by M. S. 

128 Ms. Jos. Derenbourg, And he is not accounted as living who is 
expelled from human society to solitude. A similar clause is supported 
by J (JO, tho fragmentary) and ASu. OSp different, but still with a 
parallel clause. M. S. 

i" Kh and OSp. have grazed. 

130 Supplied from J (with JC, BdB), longues annees; cf. OS, schon 
lange Zeit. 
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have never ceased pursuing me from place to place. To-day I 
saw an old man, 131 and I feared that he might he a hunter. 
So I came (here) in terror. 

184 (190). The tortoise said: Fear not, for we have never 
seen any hunters here at all. We will grant you our love and 
our dwelling-place, and pasturage is near us. 

185 (191). The gazelle desired their friendship and remained 
with them. They had a shelter of trees to which they used to 
come every day, and where they assembled and diverted them- 
selves with stories and conversed. 

186 (192). Now one day the crow, the mouse, and the tor- 
toise were waiting at the shelter at their appointed time, but 
the gazelle was absent. They waited for him a while, [but he 
did not come]. 132 

187 (193). When a long time had elapsed, they feared that 
harm had befallen him. 

188 (194). They, [the mouse and the tortoise,] 133 said to the 
crow: Fly up and see if you observe the gazelle in any of those 
(misfortunes) that distress us. 

189 (195). The crow circled around and looked, and, behold, 
the gazelle was in a hunter's net. 134 

190 (198). He flew away swiftly to inform the mouse and 
the tortoise. 

131 Text ^-^. DeS and Kh read L&^io ('figure, phantom'); this 
is better; cf. OS, etwas. M. S. 

13J Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by J and OSp. (Add El. 
I am not sure that the fullest text, as represented by deS, OSp, and J, 
is the best. JC and BdB do not support J, but with NS come nearer 
to supporting Ch. El seems to omit in turn the initial phrase of 187. 
The two phrases, end of 186 and beginning of 187, really say the same 
thing in a slightly different way, and I am not at all sure that the fuller 
text is the better. M. S.) 

>" Supplied from deS and Kh, supported by J (JC) and OSp. (OS 
and ASu agree with Ch. NS, curiously, agrees with Tantrakhyayika in 
having the tortoise alone make the request. M. S.) 

134 NS adds, 'And he descended to him, and said: Brother, who has 
caused you to fall into this net? The gazelle answered: Is it not the 
hour of death? But if you have some plan try it.' Curiously, NS is the 
only version of the K and D that in this place agrees with the Sanskrit 
texts (Sanskrit Reconstruction 196, 197). OSp and El have a lacuna here 
and put the speech of the mouse in Sanskrit 201 into the mouth of the 
crow, who in those versions, as in NS, flies down to the deer. 
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191 (199). The tortoise and the crow said to the mouse: 
This situation is hopeless except for you. Therefore help our 
brother! 

192 (200 — 202). The mouse ran quickly until he reached the 
gazelle, and said: How did you fall into this misfortune? For 
you are one of the sharp-witted. The gazelle said: 

193 (vs. 78). Is sharp wit of any avail against the predestined, 
the hidden, 135 which cannot he seen or avoided? 

194 (223). And while they were (engaged) in conversation, 
the tortoise came to them. 

195 (224, 225). The gazelle said to her: You have not done 
right in coming to us. 136 

196 (226, 227). For when the hunter comes and the mouse 
shall have finished cutting my bonds, I shall quickly outstrip 
him. The mouse has a roomy refuge among his holes, 137 and 
the crow can fly away. But you are slow and have no speed, 138 
and I am fearful of the hunter on your account. The tortoise 
said: 

197 (vs. 81). It is not considered living when one is separated 
from his friends. 139 

198 (vs. 83). For help toward the appeasing of cares and 
the consolation of the soul in misfortunes lies in the meeting 

135 Accepting Oheikho's emendation of <*-;■«; » -«J \ for A^si^Jl supported 
by OSp, encubiertas- JC says, que desuper lata est (J similar) ; NS, which 
is from above. 

136 Translation of final clause by M. S. 

i'7 Ch is inferior; deS and JLh, the mouse has many holes; J, la souris 
trouvera assez de cachettes et de trous ( JC almost identical) ; OSp, el mur 
a muechas cuevas que estan por aqui. 

13« Text reads OjL«.X.»o 'il. Cheikho suggests &S £^Z> "^ which is the 
reading of deS and Kh and conforms in meaning with J and JC. Bo- 
lufer, editor of OSp, suggests the root ^1* which seems to be the source 
of the Spanish reading. 

1 39 J (literal translation by M. S.), an intelligent (man) does not con- 
sider that he lives after the separation of the friends; OSp, he is not con- 
sidered wise or living who separates himself from his friends; OS, Wer 
nicht mit seinen Freunden und Nachsten lebt und dennoch leben will, ist 
unverniinftig. (This OS is gained only by emendation and appears to me 
uncertain, tho I have nothing better to offer — 'is without under- 
standing' holds good ; El, a man is not accounted wise who is isolated by 
separating himself from his friends; Gk, 'Azures 6 fieri, tt\v tup <j>l\a>y 
OTiprpui §im. M. S.). 
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of a friend with a friend when each has revealed 140 to his 
companion his sorrow and his complaint. 

199 (vs. 84). When separation occurs between a trusting 
friend and his confidant, he (the friend) is robbed of his heart 
and denied his happiness and deprived of his insight. 

200 (228, 229). The tortoise had not yet finished her speech 
when the hunter came up, and at the same time as this the 
mouse finished (cutting) the snares. The gazelle escaped; the 
crow flew up; and the mouse entered the hole. 141 

201 (230, 231). When the hunter came to his snares and 
saw that they had been cut, he was astonished ; and he began 
to look around him, but he saw nothing except the tortoise. 142 

202 (232). He took her and bound her with the cords. 

203 (233). The gazelle, the crow, and the mouse assembled 
without delay, and they saw the hunter just as he was taking 
up the tortoise and binding her with the cords. At this their 
grief became oppressive, and the mouse said: 

204 (vs. 85). It seems that we never pass the last stage of 
one misfortune without falling into another that is worse. 

205 (vs. 86). He was right who said, 'A man does not cease 
walking firmly as long as he does not stumble; but if he stumbles 
once while walking on uneven ground, the stumbling continues 
with him, even tho he walks on even ground.' 

206 (vs. 87, 234, ?235). Verily, the fate that was mine, which 
separated me from my family, my possessions, my home, and 
my country, was not to give me my fill until it should sepa- 
rate me from all that I was living with of the companionship 
of the tortoise, 143 the best of friends, 

207 (vs. 88). whose love does not look for recompense nor 
seek a return, but whose love is a love of nobility and loyalty, 

u0 Text {m f*S\. I accept Cheikho's emendation (j-iil which is the 
reading of ms. Jos. Derenbourg. 

•« DeS and Kh (M. S. adds ASu) add, and only the tortoise remained; 
JC similar. (But J, BdB, OSp, El, Gk, and OS like Ch. M. S.). 

112 DeS and Kh add, crawling along; cf. OS, wie sie Hires Weges zog. 

'" This translation is partly that of M. S. I emend ^y to to as in 
de Sacy's ms. 1502 and ms. Jos. Derenbourg, which, as translated by 
M. S., say, could not be satisfied until it should separate me from as much 
as I had of the friendship of the tortoise. M. S. rejects this emendation, 
but emends A^ss-o to rfolsa^o, and translates, . . . separate me from 
everyone with whom I lived of the companions of the tortoise. 

17 JAOS 42 
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208 (vs. 89). a love that exceeds the affection of a parent 
for a child, 

209 (vs. 90). a love which nothing brings to an end except 
death. 

210 (vs. 92). Alas for this body, over which misfortune is 
the regent that never ceases to maintain sway and to cause 
change. 

211 (vs. 93). Nothing is permanent for it (the body) or endu- 
ring with it, just as ascendancy is not permanent with stars 
in the ascendant, nor descendancy with (stars in) the descen- 
dant; but in their revolution the ascendant never fails to become 
the descendant, and the descendant the ascendant, and the 
rising the setting, and the setting the rising. 

212 (vs. 94). This grief reminds me of my (former) griefs, 
like a wound that has healed upon which a blow falls; for 
(then) two pains come together upon him who has it — the pain 
of the blow and the pain of the breaking open 14 * of the wound. 146 

213 (236). Just so is he who has assuaged his wounds in the 
company of his friends, and then has been bereft of them. 

214 (237a). The crow and the gazelle said to the mouse: 
Our grief and your grief and your words, 146 tho eloquent, are 
of no avail whatever for the tortoise. Cease this, and concern 
yourself with finding (a means of) liberation for the tortoise. 
For it has been said: 

215. 'Men of valor are known only in battle, [men of] 147 
probity in business, family and child in poverty, and friends 
in adversities.' 

216 (237b). The mouse said: I consider it a good plan, that 

i« Text reads ^Lk^Jl for which Cheikho proposes J»^V^ M. S. 
suggests with deS and Kh JoliLXit 'which is said of wounds while 
,JoL^il is said only of bones.' 

14* J (JC), NS, and probably OSp (llaga) speak of an ulcer. In J etc. 
the ulcer is lanced by a surgeon and the patient suffers the double pain 
of the ulcer and the operation. 

"« DeS reads, . . . are one, but . . . This is probably correct; cf. OSp, 
Nuestro dolor e el tuyo uno es, e maguer mucho se diga ... M. S. 

>* 7 Supplied on the basis of deS and Kh, supported by OSp, lo fieles; 
NS, the upright man; OS, der Redliche (emended from the Arabic, but 
emendation practically certain. J should be translated 'possessor of 
honesty', exactly equivalent to Arabic; ASu, masters (possessors) of 
honesty; El, the trusted one; Gk, 6 U maris. M. S.) 
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217 (238). you, o gazelle, shall run on until you are near the 
hunter's road, and shall lie down as tho wounded and dead. 148 

218 (239, 241a). And the crow shall alight upon you as tho 
he were about to eat you, the hunter following. Then be (keep) 
near him: And 149 

219 (240). I hope that if he observes you, he will put down 
the things he has with him — his bow and his arrows, and 
the tortoise 150 — and will hasten to you. 

220 (242). When he draws near you, you must flee from 
him, limping, so that his lust for you will not be lessened. 
Offer him this opportunity several times, (remaining still) until 
he comes near you. 151 Then take him away thus as far as 
you can. 152 

221 (241b). I hope that the hunter will not return until I 
have finished cutting the cord with which the tortoise is bound, 
and we have left with the tortoise and reached our home. 

222 (243). The gazelle and the crow did this, acting in 
concert and wearying 153 the hunter for a long while. 154 Then 
he turned back. 

"8 Emending CX^C* (disabled) to ^— y>, as suggested by Bolufer, 
supported by OSp. Other versions incomplete: deS and Kh, as tho wounded; 
NS, as if you had received a severe wound; J, as tho near unto death; 
JO, quasi mortuum. (Add BdB, als ob er tod sy; Gk, &>s venplw; ASu, as 
tho weary and wounded; El omits. M. S.) 

i*9 Translation of last sentence by M. S. who remarks: Oh differs more 
or less from deS and Kh and the other versions, especially OSp, in which 
the mouse follows the hunter and it is the mouse, not the hunter, that 
observes in 219. In OS the mouse follows the hunter, but the hunter 
observes as in Ch. 

150 J (JC, BdB), the net; OSp, the crossbow, the net and the tortoise; 
OS, the tortoise . . . with the bow and the net. (Add Gk, the bow and the 
quiver; ASu, deS, and Kh, the tortoise with the utensils ; NS, the tortoise. 
M. S.) 

151 DeS and Kh, until he is far from us. Offshoots of the Arabic 
omit or abbreviate. 

151 Translation of this sentence by M. S. 

»s 3 Text Uj«jI ; perhaps better £^>l ('the hunter followed . . .'), as 
suggested by Bolufer. This is supported by Kh and OSp (add J, with 
JC and BdB, El, NS, and ASu. M. S.). 

15 * DeS and Kh, 'The gazelle and the crow did what the mouse had 
told them, and the hunter came near them. The gazelle drew him on 
with pretended flight until he had led him far from the mouse and the 
tortoise.' J and JC similar but shorter. 
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223 (244). Meanwhile the mouse had cut the tortoise's cords, 
and they two saved themselves together. 155 

224 (246). When the hunter came, he found the cord cut; 
and he reflected on the matter of the gazelle that limped and 
the crow that seemed to be eating the gazelle and yet was not 
eating, and on the cutting of his snares 15 6 before this. He grew 
worried and said: This place is nothing else than a place of 
sorcerers or a place of jinns. Then he returned to the place 
from which he had come at first in search of something, without 
looking toward it. 157 

225 (247). The crow, the gazelle, the tortoise, and the mouse 
went away to their shelter safe and secure. 158 

226 (vs. 96). [If it happens that these creatures despite their 
smallness and weakness could effect their escape from the bonds 
of destruction time after time thru their love and loyalty and 
firmness of heart and the aid of one to the other; then men, 
who are endowed with understanding and intelligence and the 
instincts of good and evil and the gift of discrimination and 
knowledge, should much more readily unite and help one 
another.] 159 

227 (Colophon). This is the illustration of the mutual aid 
of friends. End of the Chapter of the Kingdove. 

155 DeS and Kh (connected with the preceding), 'while the mouse 
busied himself with cutting the thong until he had cut it and had escaped 
with the tortoise.' M. S. observes that the order of telling the events in 
Ch is perhaps nearer OS, while OSp also supports Ch. 

156 Text »_y^»N JajjJiJ^. This is corrupt but perhaps represents a 
phrase meaning 'how the deer lay down.' However, I have substituted 
the reading of deS and Kh, »ASL*a» ^^JaiJCij, which may be correct. 
Their sense is supported by OSp and J (JC, BdB). 

157 DeS and Kh, 'Then lie returned to the place from which he had 
first come, not seeking (to take away) anything nor ever turning toward 
it.' OSp somewhat similar; JC, et abiit in viam suam cum timore 
(essentially like J and BdB). (El, and he returned in fear and haste. 
Ch must be emended from deS to be readable, by simply inserting M before 
^ .A + '.iX^ and reading ^9 for ili. Then Ch means exactly the same thing 
as deS(Kh). Cf. Bolufer. M. S.). 

158 J (JC, BdB), OSp (M. S. adds NS, El, and the expanded ASu) 
insert here, The king said to the philosopher. The other versions, like the 
Sanskrit texts, omit this statement. 

"a This entire section, omitted in Ch, is supplied from deS and Kh. 
Parallels, less expanded, appear in other Arabic Mss. (see Cheikho's note) 
and in J (JC), OSp, NS, and OS. 



